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Watebford,  March  5,  1861. 
In  town  meeting,  C.  Marston,  School  Superintendent,  presented 
the  Annua]  Report  for  the  year  1860-1.    It  was  read,  accepted  "and 
adopted,  and  voted  that  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  be  printed^fto 
supply  the  town. 


REPORT. 


Gentlemen: — Your  committee  in  presenting  the  annual  school 
report,  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  high  importance  which  the 
subject  demands.  Education  is  among  the  first  subjects  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  was  called.  The  school  pro- 
perly conducted  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  standing,  is  perhaps 
without  exception,  the  greatest  moving  power  by  which  the  advance- 
ment of  each  age  is  accomplished  over  that  which  preceded  it. 

Education  effects  character,  and  hence  the  character  of  any  people 
must,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  the  character  of  their  education. 

But  what  is  education  ?  We  may  truly  answer,  the  basis  upon 
which  rests  the  whole  social  fabric — the  motive  power  by  which  every 
thing  is  gained  in  art  and  science.  It  is  that  which  gives  strength  to 
intellect  and  power  to  genius,  which  adds  value  to  every  laudable  pro- 
fession and  aid  to  all  the  business  departments  of  life.  It  is  only  by 
the  light  of  education  that  we  are  capable  of  marking  the  progress 
of  nations  and  escape  following  in  the  foot-prints  of  the  past. 

No  one  now  desires  to  go  back  and  re-construct  the  imperfect  steam- 
engine  of  Newcomen,  or  the  clumsy  looms  of  Arkwright,  and  yet 
these  were  truly  great  and  wonderful  inventions  of  their  day.  The 
men  of  to-day  who  stand  as  representatives  of  the  age  are  dealing 
with  the  improvements  of  the  time.  The  latest  improvement  is  the 
only  one  of  worth  in  the  market.  The  good  practical  sense  of  an 
educated  mind  never  will  be  found  re-enacting  former  superfluities,  or 
exploded  contrivances,  but  reaches  forward  and  seeks  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  standard  of  to-day,  however  far  that  standard  has  been 
raised.    Th3  same  principle  is  true  in  all  our  educational  system. 

We  are  on  the  march  of  progress  and  tho'  we  may  never  arrive  at 
that  point  beyond  which  the  strides  of  genius  may  not  pass,  we  are 
bound  to  demonstrate  upon  the  farm,  in  the  work  shop  and  in  the 
school,  that  the  elements  which  subserve  man's  interest,  are  every  day 
capable  of  disclosing  some  new  scheme  by  which  the  mind  shall  be 
pressed  still  farther.  When  we  reflect  that  two  centuries  ago  in  New 
England  the  Bible  and  the  Psalm  Books  were  the  little  acorns  from1 
which  have  sprung  the  gigantic  oaks  of  learning  and  literature  which 
at  present  are  opening  to  our  mental  and  moral  vision  the  mysteries 
that  for  ages  have  been  concealed,  what  may  we  not  hope  under  the 
continued  influence  of  those  same  books  together  with  the  numerous 
aids  which  in  our  day  have  been  made  to  accompany  them  ? 

Agriculture  has  become  one  of  the  richest  themes  to  the  scientific 
scholar,  and  hence  no  man  who  would  stand  on  a  level  with  the  age 
in  which  he  lives  must  be  ignorant  of  scientific  facts. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  not  only  is  physical  ability 
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essential  to  a  farmer,  but  as  truly  must  he  be  in  possession  of  mental 
energy.  It  is  the  cultivated  mind  that  refines  the  manners,  that  adorns 
and  beautifies  the  "tenement  of  clay"  in  which  we  dwell,  that  gives 
dignity  to  the  man  and  ensures  him  respect.  Education  is,  therefore, 
the  chief  corner  stone  to  all  well  regulated  society,  the  indispensable 
requisition  to  our  happiness  and  prosperity.  The  sentiment  was  once 
uttered  by  Aristotle  that  "a  statue  was  hidden  in  every  block  of  mar- 
ble" though  it  needed  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  to  bring  it  to  view. 
May  we  not  with  equal  propriety  believe  there  is  in  every  mind  the 
germ  of  a  true  man,  though  it  may  need  the  influence  of  mental  and 
moral  culture  to  bring  it  out  and  present  it. 

The  wisdom  of  our  common  school  system  of  education  has  never 
been  questioned,  though  there  may  be  various  opinions  respecting  its 
mode  of  construction  and  the  manner  of  its  application.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution upon  which  all  are  willing  to  bestow  money  in  buying  land, 
the  erecting  of  buildings,  and  securing  the  services  of  competent 
teachers. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  for  the  advancement  of  such  a  cause  you  appoin- 
ted your  committee,  and  may  he  not  with  propriety  claim  your  atten- 
tion to  what  has  been  done  during  the  year,  and  such  suggestions  as 
he  may  deem  essential  to  its  present  needs  and  continued  prosperity  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  the  general  suggestions  your  committee  would 
as  brief  as  possible  call  your  attention  to  each  individual  school  that 
has  been  in  session  in  the  school  year.  I  am  aware  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  delicate  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  every  school,  or  at 
least  seeks  to,  in  its  own  position,  and  holds  up  before  all  its  merits 
and  demerits.  In  a  matter  wherein  exists  so  many  different  opinions 
as  are  undoubtedly  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  districts,  in 
regard  to  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  schools,  it  is  not  probable 
that  we  may  all  agree.  Allow  me  to  say,  however,  I  have  no  individual 
feelings  or  interests  to  gratify,  but  have  sought  in  all  faithfulness  to 
promote  the  important  interests  of  education,  and  I  therefore  ask  that 
those  for  whom  I  have  labored  will  exercise  a  becoming  forbearance 
and  magnanimity  in  regard  to  any  errors  or  defects  that  they  may 
discover  in  our  remarks.  We  are  imperfect  and  hence  liable  to  err. 
We  only  ask  that  what  you  see  w  orthy  of  approval,  you  will  endeavor 
to  carry  out  and  apply.  May  parents,  agents,  teachers  and  committee 
work  together  for  one  common  object,  the  real  improvement  of  what 
should  be  nurseries  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  our  Common  Schools. 

District  No.  2. 

Summer  School. — The  summer  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary 
J.  Gould  of  Coventry.  The  term  was  visited  twice  by  the  commit- 
tee and  found  to  compare  well  with  our  first-class  schools.  Miss 
Gould  had  taught  before  and  her  reputation  during,  the  present 
term  was  increased  as  a  faithful  teacher.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret 
that*  her  services  were  not  secured  for  the  winter  term.  The  scholars 
made  good  progress  in  their  studies  and  the  order  and  neatness  of 


the  school  room  is  much  to  be  commended.  The  teacher  sought  to 
make  the  studies  practical  to  the  mind  of  every  scholar. 

The  winter  term  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Brackett 
of  St.  Johnsbury.  It  was  his  first  school  and  hence  not  expected 
he  would  manage  it  with  that  judgment  that  grows  out  of  experi- 
ence and  which  is  so  essentially  necessary  in  good  schools  of  this 
character.  Mr.  B.  is  a  young  man  of  excellent  character,  of  fine 
feelings,  and  the  moral  tone  he  gave  to  the  school  must  have  a 
lasting  influence  for  good. 

District  No.  3. 

Bummer  School. — This  term  was  under  the  care  of  Miss  Elvina 
Carpenter.  The  term  was  visited  twice,  but  for  some  reason  the 
school  did  not  appear  as  it  had  been  hoped  it  would.  Miss  C.  had 
taught  in  the  Western  states  and  no  doubt  the  different  grades  and 
customs  had  something  to  do  in  not  meeting  with  better  success. 

The  winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ropes  of  St.  Johns- 
bury.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  either  for  Mr.  R,  or  the  school,  to 
state  that  so  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  this  term  was  a  perfect 
success.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  term  was  so  broken  in 
consequence  of  colds.  There  can  be  no  question  that  of  all  the  schools 
during  the  year,  this  was  truly  number  one.  Mr.  R.  came  not  only 
with  experience,  but  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
of  a  thorough  education,  which  very  few  among  us  possess.  He  was 
familiar,  too,  not  only  with  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  but  with  those 
beyond  which  any  of  his  pupils  desired  to  take  up  for  the  present, 
and  this  gave  him  great  advantage  in  the  explanation  of  first  prin- 
ciples. Many  suppose  a  knowledge  of  Latin  can  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  common  studies.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have  very  improperly  been  termed 
dead  lauguages.  There  is  a  sense  in  wrhich  the  term  is  justly  used, 
but  not  in  its  common  acceptation.  These  languages  live  in  the  wrords 
of  which  we  make  the  commonest  use.  They  live  in  our  idioms. 
They  exist  in  the  very  structure  of  our  language,  and  there  they 
will  exist  for  centuries  to  come ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  who  would 
teach  the  English  language  well,  must  know  somelhing  of  those  lan- 
guages and  forms  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  was  in  this  that 
Mr.  R.  was  enabled  to  do  what  he  could  not  otherwise  have  done. 
There  seems  to  be  no  particular  branch  which  deserves  praise  beyond 
another,  yet  if  your  committee  were  to  select  he  would  mention 
the  sounds  and  elements  of  the  letters  and  map-drawing.  Of  the 
latter  there  were  several  specimens. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  this  district  has  done  more  in 
placing  apparatus  in  the  school  room  than  all  other  districts  in  town 
except  in  outline  maps.  We  hope  another  season  will  not  find  these 
wanting.  It  is  little  singular  that  our  schools  are  so  destitute  of  the 
necessary  articles  for  conveying  to  the  child's  mind  the  true  principles 
of  knowledge,  when  we  consider  the  State  law  gives  to  the  Prudential 
Committee  power  to  "see  that  fuel  and  furniture,  and  all  appendages 
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and  things  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the  school  be  provided." 
The  prudential  committee  has  the  same  right  to  put  a  globe,  geometri- 
cal blocks,  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference  into  our  schools,  as  a 
broom  or  a  tin  cup,  and  yet  our  schools  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  a 
single  piece  of  apparatus. 

District  No.  4. 

Summer  School. — The  summer  term  was  conducted  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Josie  E.  Millen.  It  was  her  first  school  and  no  doubt  like  all 
beginners.  She  labored  under  disadvantage  for  the  want  of  experi- 
ence. The  term  was  visited  but  once,  and  though  it  was  not  in  appear- 
ance what  could  be  desired,  there  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  energy  or 
interest  in  the  teacher.  She  had  good  ability  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
successful  instructor  of  youth. 

The  winter  term  was  under  the  care  of  Miss  Emma  A.  Frye,  who 
succeeded  well.  She  labored  with  fidelity,  and  well  deserves  the  praise 
the  district  has  so  justly  given  her.  In  the  recitations  she  aimed  to  be 
thorough  and  practical.  If  there  was  any  fault  with  this  school  your 
committee  would  suggest  that  it  arose  from  a  too  great  familiarity  be- 
tween teacher  and  scholars,  which  was  not  always  dignified  enough  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  There  might  be  to  strangers  the  appearance 
of  rudeness  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  though  not  so  much  in  school 
hours  as  at  recess  or  before  and  after  school. 

District  No.  5. 

Summer  School. — This  school  was  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Mattie  E.  Wheelock,  whose  success  was  so  satisfactory  that  her  services 
were  secured  for  the  winter  school.  The  summer  term  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  in  town.  This  district  has  a  new,  handsome  and  com- 
modious house,  and  though  I  would  detract  nothing  from  the  teacher,I 
have  no  doubt  the  above  fact  had  a  good  influence  in  there  having  been 
two  so  good  schools  within  the  year.  In  the  summer  a  globe  was  put 
into  the  school  room  with  good  effect,  and  it  is  hoped  so  important  a 
work,  having  been  begun,  will  be  continued  till  the  school  is  furnished 
with  all  necessary  apparatus. 

On  the  first  visit  to  the  winter  term  there  seemed  not  to  be  the 
general  energy  and  interest  of  the  summer  term  which  was  owing 
doubtless  to  some  local  circumstances.  These  however  I  think  were 
removed  and  I  judge  Miss  Wheelock  closed  her  school  with  as  good 
reputation  as  a  teacher  as  she  justly  gained  in  the  summer. 

District  No.  6. 

Summer  School. — The  summer  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary 
Wheeler  of  St.  Johnsbury.  It  was  Miss  Wheeler's  first  attempt  at 
teaching,  and  judging  from  one  visit,  think  her  success  would  compare 
favorably  with  young  teachers  in  general. 
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The  winter  term  was  in  the  care  of  Miss  Eliza  Hale.  Miss  H. 
I  think  entered  without  any  previous  experience  in  teaching  and 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  think  she  has  labored  with  fidelity 
and  done  what  she  could  for  the  improvement  of  those  under  her 
charge.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  custom  of  changing  teachers 
is  so  universal.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  several  terms  in 
the  same  district  is  taught  by  those  who  have  never  had  any  pre- 
vious experience.  Every  farmer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  if  he  secures  the  services  of  a  true  hand  it  is  better  to  retain 
him  than  exchange  for  a  raw  hand. 

District  JNo.  7. 

Summer  School. — Teacher,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Spencer  of  St.  Johns- 
bury.-  Miss  Spencer's  examination  proved  the  fact  she  had,  like 
too  many  at  the  present  day,  attended  too  little  to  the  branches 
taught  in  our  common  schools.  Her  school  was  a  failure,  princi- 
pally for  want  of  government,  or  a  tact  to  systematize  and  bring 
into  practical  working  order.  The  winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr. 
D.  J.  Wright  of  St.  Johnsbury.  Mr.  W.  possessed  the  excellent 
faculty  of  securing  the  respect  of  his  scholars  and  thus  was  able  to 
direct  into  the  right  course  of  study.  The  school  appeared  to  be 
thorough  and  practical  in  its  studies.  Teacher  and  scholars  mani- 
fested a  commendable  zeal  and  showed  that  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged  was  to  them  not  a  task  but  a  pleasure.  Under  such 
circumstances  good  progress  was  made. 

District  No.  8. 

Summer  School.— The  summer  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Jennie 
Woodford,  whose  success  proved  her  worthy  the  charge  over  which 
she  had  been  placed.  The  order  of  the  school  was  good,  and  the 
familiarity  and  manner  in  which  the  scholars  recited  showed  that 
good  progress  might  be  expected.  The  school  house  was  miserable 
and  does  not  compare  well  with  many  of  the  barns  in  town,  yet  dur- 
ing the  summer  term  it  was  kept  comparatively  neat,  not  only  in-doors 
but  out. 

The  winter  term  was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Reuben  Buck.  The  school 
was  a  total  failure.  There  were  two  parties  in  the  district  not  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  One  had  engaged  a  female, 
but  objections  being  made  she  did  not  enter  the  school.  The  pruden- 
tial committee  then  resigned  and  another  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Buck  was  engaged  and  commenced 
the  school.  In  about  three  weeks  it  was  visited  by  the  committee, 
and  a  true  description  of  the  school  it  would  be  impossible  to  give. 
It  was  noisy,  inattentive,  badly  conducted  and  scarcely  a  single  feature 
could  be  seen  which  could  be  commended.  Owing  to  the  existing 
circumstances  outside  the  school-room,  the  committee  went  away 
feeling  that  if  the  district  was  satisfied,  he  should  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  school.    Some  four  weeks  later  he  received  a  petition 
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■with  several  names  to  visit  the  school  and  devise  some  plan  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  district.  He  did  so,  and  though  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  the  school  was  going 
on,  consented  that  the  teacher  might  remain  some  eight  or  ten  days 
on  condition  it  should  then  close.  This  was  at  the  proposition  of  the 
prudential  committee.  A  fair  and  honorable  compromise,  as  was 
thought  at  the  time,  was  entered  into.  The  result,  however,  proved, 
like  all  compromises  wherein  right  is  yielded  to  wrong,  to  make  the 
matter  worse.  The  prudential  committee  seceded,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined the  school  should  go  through.  This  required  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  revoking  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Buck  which,  however,  was 
promptly  done.  Thus  not  only  the  money  of  the  district  was  worse 
than  thrown  away,  but  its  inhabitants  brought  into  contention  with 
each  other,  engendering  thereby  an  influence  which  may  require  years 
to  eradicate. 

District  No.  9. 

Summer  School. — Teacher,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Joslin.  It  was,  I 
think,  her  first  school,  but  she  exhibited  that  ability "  which,  with  ex- 
perience, we  are  confident  will  make  her  a  successful  teacher. 

The  winter  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Jane  C.  Carr,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  teaching  in  our  district  and  higher  schools. 
"Was  pleased  with  the  general  character  and  manner  of  recitations, 
and  the  ability  and  tact  which  was  manifested  in  the  school  showed 
it  to  be  among  our  best,  and  also  presented  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
had  not  labored  in  vain.  The  scholars  were  able  to  solve  many  in- 
tricate questions,  which  was  an  evidence  that  they  had  been  t  horough- 
ly drilled.  We  could  hardly  refrain  from  putting  a  mathematical 
question  something  after  the  following  manner, — If  they  had  learned 
so  much  during  a  single  term  in  such  a  house,  what  might  they  do 
another  winter  in  a  new  one  ?  We  hope  the  citizens  of  the  district 
will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question. 

District  No.  11. 

Summer  School. — Teacher,  Miss  Emma  A.  Frye.  It  was  conduct- 
ed with  her  usual  interest  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  with  corres- 
ponding results  for  good.  It  was  visited  but  once  and  then  there 
were  but  six  scholars  present,  but  no  teacher  ever  worked  harder  or 
manifested  more  zeal  even  though  they  had  around  them  fifty  schol- 
ars.   We  hesitate  not  to  say  the  school  was  a«success. 

The  winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Tabor  of  West  Concord. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  school  it  appeared  quite  well,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  some  defect  in  the  discipline  and  this  I  think  became 
more  and  more  apparent  even  to  the  last.  The  school  became  very 
noisy,  even  boistrous  and  unendurable.  The  teacher  seemed  to  apply 
himself  with  an  energy  deserving  a  better  result.  We  cannot  say  of 
the  school  as  in  the  summer  term  that  it  was  a  success. 
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District  No.  12. 

Summer  School. — This  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Julia  Blinn  of 
St.  Johnsbury.  The  school  was  visited  once,  and  was  thought  to 
compare  well  with  schools  in  general.  Miss  B.  was  a  young  teacher 
and  we  think  succeeded  well. 

The  winter  term,  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Hawley  of  Passumpsic, 
was  not  visited  till  near  the  close.  The  school  appeared  in  good 
discipline,  and  a  good  state  of  feeling  was  manifested  between  teacher 
and  scholars.  Neither  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  presented 
themselves  for  examination  till  the  committee  visited  the  school 
which  in  the  winter  term  was  just  at  the  close.  This  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  though  they  might  have  borne  as  good  examination  as 
teachers  generally,  it  failed  to  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  of 
calling  their  attention  to  those  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  cer- 
tificates have  been  granted,  not  half  the  questions  pertaining  to  the 
common  branches  required  by  law,  have  been  answered  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  yet  your  committee  deemed  it  much  better  to  ask 
such  questions  than  to  grant  certificates,  as  is  generally  done,  with- 
out presenting  them,  as  the  fact  of  their  suggestion  is  likely  to 
call  the  mind  of  every  faithful  teacher  to  the  needs  and  necessities 
of  the  school  room,  and  awaken  them  to  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

District  No.  13. 

Summer  School. — The  summer  term  was  in  the  care  of  Miss  F. 
A.  Rowell  of  Littleton.  Miss  R.  came  with  a  good  reputation  as 
a  teacher,  and  we  very  naturally  expected  a  good  school.  For 
some  cause  it  did  not  meet  the  expection.  There  seemed  a  lack 
of  general  interest,  and  especially  we  think  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  We  do  not  think  she  manifested  that  energy  essential  to 
a  good  school.  The  school  was  not  a  success,  and  we  do  not 
think  the  blame  should  be  attached  to  the  district. 

The  winter  term  was  very  acceptably  taught  by  Mr.  Moses  W. 
Moulton  of  Lyman.  Mr.  M.  was  one  of  our  first  teachers  in  town. 
The  discipline  was  good  and  the  studies  pursued  were  generally 
thorough.  The  scholars  were  mostly  young  and  we  think  under 
an  expeiienced  female  teacher  would  have  done  better,  and  it  is 
our  confirmed  opinion  that  with  the  ages  of  from  six  to  twelve 
years  scholars  will  do  better  under  a  female  than  a  male,  and  that 
districts  would  do  better  to  employ  them  even  at  the  same  wages. 

District  No.  14. 

Summer  School. — Teacher,  Miss  Annette  R.  Hutchinson.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  school  I  should  say  the  teacher  labored  with 
energy  and  made  good  improvement,  though  not  so  practical  as 
should  be.  There  seemed  to  be  a  lack  in  the  general  order  and 
discipline,  yet  nothing  of  any  daring  kind  or  boistrous. 
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The  winter  term  was  under  the  care  of  Miss  Martha  Morse  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  who  is  a  good  scholar,  and  in  her  literary  attain- 
ments, well  qualified  for  the  position  she  assumes  as  teacher.  She 
seemed  to  fail  in  securing  the  affections  of  her  scholars  which  is 
an  essential  requisite  in  a  good  school.  She  aimed  high  in  all  her 
efforts  towards  the  standard  of  a  perfect  school,  but  failed  in  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  We  think  milder  means  together  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  be  more  successful. 


We  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  each  school,  presenting  its 
general  characteristics  and  finding  as  little  to  condemn  as  possible 
in  teachers,  scholars  and  parents  or  members  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts. 

We  have  a  few  general  observations  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
your  attention. 

TEACHERS. 

Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Upon 
this  choice  depends  much  as  to  what  the  school  shall  be.  Our 
teachers  are  generally  too  young,  and  hence  too  little  experienced 
in  the  responsible  position  they  occupy.  There  is  a  too  general 
lack  of  thorough  scholarship,  or  more  properly  running  over  prin- 
ciples without  a  practical  knowledge  of  them.  But  scholarship  is 
by  no  means  the  only  requisite  where  the  young  and  tender  mind 
is  to  be  trained  for  the  walks  of  life.  There  should  be  maturity 
of  judgment.  In  too  many  cases  there  is  not  the  stability  of  char- 
acter that  demands  the  respect  of  the  scholar.  Every  teacher 
should  be  truly  dignified  and  understand  the  real  wants  of  the 
pupil. 

It  should  be  remembered  the  literary  and  mental  qualifications 
are  not  the  only  requisites  for  good  teachers.  Children  are  crea- 
tures of  imitation  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  more  than  half 
the  child's  education  will  be  gained  through  this  means.  For  this 
reason  the  teacher's  mind  should  be  cultivated  to  give  thought  and 
action  an  elevated  tendency,  and  thus  turn  the  incidents  of  everyday 
life  in  such  a  direction  as  shall  have  a  practical  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.  No  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
school  room  who  does  not  possess  dignity  of  character  and  affection- 
ate disposition  which  will  at  once  command  confidence  and  inspire 
respect.  Scholars  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  human  beings.  They  sho'd 
be  taught  to  feel  that  they  are  occupying  positions  in  life  that  are 
honorable,  and  that  true  obedier.ee  is  not  submission  merely  to  phy- 
sical force,  but  an  intelligent  and  cheerful  conformity  to  moral  obli- 
gations. Those  who  have  no  power  to  do  this  have  no  right  in  the 
school  room  as  teachers.  And  it  is  a  moral  obligation  resting  upon 
every  one  who  has  the  responsibility  of  hiring  a  teacher  that  he  make 
this  rule  his  first  inquiry.  In  Apostolic  days  it  was  considered  essen- 
tial to  a  public  educator,  that  he  be  "apt  to  teach,"  and  we  think  it  as 
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essential  now.  There  are  to«  few  among  the  well  educated  who 
know  how,  or  who  possess  the  ability  "to  teach."  I  would  urge  this 
matter  the  more  because  so  long  as  our  appointing  and  qualifying 
powers  are  rested  in  two  separate  committees,  our  good  teachers  will 
come  through  the  appointing,  rather  than  the  qualifying  power.  Let 
then,  the  selection  of  our  teachers  be  made  with  greater  care. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Our  school  houses,  though  not  much  worse  than  in  other  towns, 
are  far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  be.  Their  general  location  is 
bad,  and  much  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  school  is  none  other  than 
the  public  highway.  Thus,  from  the  age  of  four  years  the  children 
are  taught,  if  not  by  precept,  at  least  by  example,  to  trespass  upon 
land?  on  which  they  have  no  more  right  as  play  grounds  than  in  the 
adjoining  corn  or  wheat  fields.  There  is  no  one  thing  which  would 
tend  more  to  elevate  our  schools  than  properly  constructed  houses 
with  suitable  play  grounds. 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  committee  has  been  accustomed  to 
picture  before  you  from  year  to  year  in  vivid-  colors,  the  magnificent 
architectural  structures  called  school  houses,  but  if  it  falls  to  my  lot 
to  condemn,  I  am  more  disposed  to  do  so  where  the  best  houses  ex- 
ist. When  I  have  been  in  a  comparatively  new  house  and  observed 
its  apparent  neglect,  its  blackened  walls,  its  ill  ventillation,  I  have 
almost  ceased  to  reason  why  other  districts  still  retain  their  old 
» houses.  Let  those  districts  that  have  comparatively  good  houses 
keep  them  in  order,  move  them  back  and  fence  out  properly  construc- 
ted yards,  and  such  a  fever  will  seize  upon  other  districts  that  their 
old  houses  will  soon  disappear. 

The  latest  built  and  perhaps  the  best  school-room  in  town,  if  tight, 
is  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  air  for  twenty-five  pupils  for  the 
short  space  of  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  no  provision  is  made  for  ven- 
tillation. Many  have  thought  that  by  dropping  the  windows  from 
the  top  it  is  all  the  ventillation  necessary.  But  far  better  would  it 
be  to  make  the  top  sash  permanent  than  to  use  it  as  a  ventilator, 
except  at  recess  or  when  the  scholars  are  out  of  the  house.  A  current 
of  cold  air  rushing  over  the  heads  of  pupils  is  nearly  as  dangerous 
as  breathing  the  impure  air  which  has  already  been  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  gas.  More  taste  and  convenience  should  be  manifest  in 
the  construction  and  finish  of  the  school  room.  All  scholars  should 
sit  facing  the  same  direction.  Each  seat  should  be  separate  and  so 
constructed  as  to  regard  health  and  convenience.  In  some  houses 
seats  are  so  high  that  the  younger  scholars  cannot  sit  upon  them  and 
reach  their  feet  to  the  floor.  This  is  actually  cruel.  Some  black- 
boards are  so  high  that  they  become  of  little  practical  importance. 
Nearly  all  the  present  houses  have  windows  so  constructed  that  the 
cross-light  becomes  very  injurious  if  not  unindurable.  The  house  in 
No.  13,  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  town,  not  simply  in  construction,  but 
more  particularly  in  position,  and  yet  cost,  I  think,  more  than  would 
have  bought  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  and  built  a  good  house  af- 
ter the  best  modern  pattern.  "We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 
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SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Our  school  rooms  are  too  deficient  in  furniture  and  apparatus.  If 
we  live  in  a  progressive  age,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  use 
in  the  workshop  and  on  the  farm,  precisely  such  utensils  as  our  fath- 
ers used  before  us.  No  one  can  expect  this  will  be  the  case  except 
in  China  where  all  improvement  is  considered  a  crime.  Neither  is  it 
supposed  that  in  the  workshop  or  on  the  farm,  a  man  can  accomplish 
much  without  instruments  adapted  to  the  kind  of  labor  to  be  per- 
formed. To  this  principle  no  one  ever  supposed  there  was  an  ex- 
ception. And  yet  nearly  all  districts  have  made  an  exception  in 
schools.  In  other  departments  of  life  every  useful  invention,  from 
the  patent  clothes-pin  to  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  hailed  with  joy, 
and  embraced  by  every  one  and  eulogized  as  a  common  blessing  to 
the  race,  while  changes,  inventions  and  means  of  knowledge  are  so 
reluctantly  aecepted  that  one  would  really  suppose  they  are  the  un- 
fortunate discoveries  of  the  world.  Every  practical  farmer  knows 
full  well  the  advantage  he  gains  in  butter  of  improved  cows  and 
he  understands  the  ease  and  facility  of  making  it  in  improved 
churns.  He  knows  the  worth  of  improved  plows,  and  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  nearness  of  market  brought  to  his  own  door  through 
railroad  communication.  He  does  not  think  steam  invention  has 
retarded  the  nation  half  a  century  and  is  a  libel  upon  our  grandfathers' 
method  of  carrying  geese  and  turkeys  to  Portland.  No,  he  can 
see  this  as  readily  as  he  does  what  is  gained  in  the  improved  hoes, 
shovels,  forks,  rakes,  reapers  and  mowers  of  his  time.  And  yet  he 
has  not  thought  that  the  same  principle  runs  into  the  schools  and 
that  there  is  the  same  advantage  in  the  globes,  maps,  charts  and  books 
of  reference  which  are  introduced  into  the  best  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. There  appear  to  be  those  who  want  the  school  to  remain  just 
as  it  was  a  quarter,  a  third  or  half  a  century  ago.  They  are  afraid 
that  knowledge  will  be  attained  without  labor,  and  yet  have  no  fears 
that  hay  will  be  secured  without  labor,  even  with  all  the  patent  mow- 
ers and  rakers  in  the  world. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  latitude,  longi- 
tude, relative  distance  and  direction,  change  of  seasons,  parallels, 
meridians,  tropics,  and  polar  circles,  the  sun's  appearance  and  position 
and  many  other  facts  of  Geography,  without  the  use  of  globes  and 
other  instruments  to  assist  in  illustration.  And  what  is  true  of  Geog- 
raphy is  equally  so  of  Arithmetic  and  nearly  every  other  study  in 
our  schools.  The  main  reason  our  scholars  get  so  little  practical 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic  is  the  fact  there  are  no  blocks,  solids, 
weights,  measures,  rules  for  measuring  distances,  heights,  solids  and 
superfices.  These  things  are  vastly  more  essential  to  present  the 
principles  to  the  eye  than  abstract  metaphorical  rules  to  convey  them 
to  the  mind.  We  would  say,  let  every  scholar  that  is  large  enough 
to  go  to  school  at  all  be  furnished  with  slate  and  pencil,  for  it  is  far 
better  to  be  employed  in  marking  and  drawing  than  in  mischief 
with  each  other.  Children  with  nothing  to  amuse  them  will  either 
play  or  learn  to  hate  the  school  room,  or  both,  which  influence  will 
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ever  after  be  detrimental.  Would  all  our  districts  shorten  the  school 
one  month  the  year  to  come,  and  judiciously  spend  the  money  as  the 
State  law  allows  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  more  knowledge  would 
be  imparted  in  each  term  and  the  facilities  once  acquired  would  be 
ready  for  future  terms.  I  would  especially  commend  this  thought  as 
worthy  your  attention  and  the  interest  of  our  schools.  We  do  not 
so  much  desire  that  you  increase  your  tax  for  educational  purposes  as 
to  use  judiciously  what  you  already  raise.  There  should  be  a  copy  of 
Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  in  every  school,  and  a  lock  and  key 
to  keep  it  secure  only  as  it  should  be  used  by  the  teacher's  permission. 
Biographical  dictionaries  and  gazetteers  should  also  be  furnished,  that 
the  scholars  may  learn  something  of  the  men  of  whom  they  read  and 
concerning  the  places  to  which  reference  is  made.  The  schools  should 
also  be  supplied  with  miscellaneous  books  for  reference,  such  as  his- 
tory* ancient  and  modern,  national  and  scientific,  histories  on  the 
discoveries  and  the  arts.  The  influence  of  these  is  beyond  price.  They 
enable  the  teacher  to  present  larger  plans  of  his  work  and  to  take 
broader  views  of  the  field  he  occupies.  It  opens  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  to  wider  and  more  varied  scenes  of  knowledge,  and  imparts  a 
greater  taste  for  reading,  and  a  more  extended  research  for 
general  information.  It  will  promote  general  intelligence 
in  the  community,  for  the  scholars  will  carry  home  more  instructive 
ideas  which  will  spread  from  one  member  of  the  family  to  another,  and 
thus  be  the  instrument  of  great  good. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  evil  of  not  attending  school  regularly  is  far  more  detrimental 
than  parents  are  generally  aware.  I  apprehend  there  is  no  man  in 
town  who  would  let  his  money  remain  for  a  single  day  in  the  hands 
of  that  person  who  was  spending  annually  25  per  cent,  of  it.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  what  you  are  doing  with  the  money  raised  for  public  schools. 
The  whole  school  money  of  Waterford  annually  cannot  be  less,  inclu- 
ding board  and  interest  on  school  property,  than  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  of  this  amount  more  than  three  hundred  are  yearly  thrown 
away  by  the  non-attendance  of  pupils.  Of  every  $100  raised,  $25 
of  it  is  lost  or  expended  on  absence.  •  The  school  during  the  last 
year  which  has  expended  the  most  on  vacant  seat  is  No.  11,  which  in 
the  summer  term  thus  expended  over  thirty-five  per  cent.  The  school 
that  has  thrown  away  the  least  is  No.  5,  which  in  the  winter  term 
lost  but  eight  per  cent.,  and  yet  it  is  a  higher  rate  than  the  law  of 
Vermont  allows  a  man  to  take  for  his  money.  You  acknowledge  a 
debt  due  to  every  child  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18 
years,  by  your  annual  appropriation,  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  money 
you  give  is  ever  received  by  the  scholar,  for  the  remainder  is  thrown 
away  upon  unnecessary  absence.  You  would  do  better  to  allow  this 
annual  discount  upon  any  other  investment  than  that  of  your  chil- 
dren. But  should  your  horse,  your  dairy,  or  your  farm,  depreciate 
in  value  twenty-five  per  cent  annually  how  long  do  you  suppose  you 
would  allow  them  to  remain  on  your  hands?  A  shift  would  have  to 
be  made  somehow,  and  so  should  it  be  with  the  scholar.    It  is  your 
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duty  to  see  that  every  day  of  the  term  finds  him  in  school  promptly 
at  9  and  1  unless  absolute  necessity  keep  him  away.  But  the  loss  of 
money  in  this  matter  is  not  all,  for  it  is  comparatively  the  slighter 
loss.  Absence  for  a  single  day  deranges  the  classes,  and  the  teacher 
must  explain  to-day  precisely  the  same  principles  he  did  yesterday, 
and  all  because  John  or  Sarah  was  then  at  home,  or  more  likely  away 
on  a  visit  or  at  a  dance.  This  is  the  way  that  the  snug,  shrewd,  caU 
culating  people  of  Vermont  in  everything  else,  are  annu- 
ally throwing  away  a  large  per  cent,  of  all  money  raised  for  common 
schools.  Mr.  Adams,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in- 
forms us  that  there  is  twenty-one  per  cent,  or  over  19000  children 
that  do  not  enter  the  common  school  at  all  during  the  year.  But 
allowing  that  7000  of  these  attend  some  select  school,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  allowed,  and  we  have  nearly  12000  that  have  attended  no 
school  whatever,  and  hence  deprived  of  mental  and  moral  training 
for  the  whole  year.  And  then  remember  this,  too,  is  in  Vermont, 
where  we  take  great  pains  to  raise  funds  to  aid  missionaries  to  India 
and  other  foreign  places.  Bui  add  to  the  above  the  per  cent,  of  ab- 
sence, and  we  have  more  than  49  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the 
State  absent  from  the  public  schools.  Consider  also  that  the  State 
raises  annually  over  $400,000.  Take  from  it  49  per  cent,  and  we  have 
the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  $200,000  yearly  thrown  away  upon  va- 
cant seats  which  ought  to  be  filled.  Present  such  a  state  of  things 
in  any  other  department  than  our  common  schools  and  the  people 
would  be  aroused  at  once. 

RECESSES. 

One  word  in  relation  to  the  recesses  of  our  schools.  They  should 
not  be  long,  but  if  there  were  two  for  each  half  day  of  ten  minutes, 
say  at  10  and  11  o'clock,  and  again  at  2  and  3,  we  think  the  interest 
of  the  schools  would  be  increased.  But  this,  according  to  our  ideas 
of  propriety,  requires  a  different  arrangement  of  out-door  premises 
than  now  exists.  It  is  already  the  practice  in  some  of  our  schools  to 
give  both  sexes  a  recess  at  the  same  time.  This,  with  our  present  ar- 
rangements, modesty  and  propriety  should  deny,  as  each  sex  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  retiring  from  the  school  room  separately. 
I  have  noticed,  too,  that  immediately  after  such  recess  there  is  much 
asking  to  go  out. 

TEACHER'S  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  teachers  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  usefulness 
of  our  schools.  The  district  that  pays  thirty  dollars  per  month  will 
not  be  likely  to  express  that  indifference  to  *  the  school  as  that  one 
which  pays  but  ten.  This  ought  not  to  be  so,  but  such  is  human  na- 
ture or  the  universal  custom  of  mankind.  There  is  no  class  of  per- 
sons that  so  stamp  their  impressions  upon  society  as  the  school  teach- 
er. His  position  for  good  or  evil  influences  is  beyond  that  of  any 
other,  not  excepting  the  settled  clergyman.  As  are  the  schools  of  our 
youth,  so  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  manhood.  The  teachers  of 
to-day  occupy  a  higher  position  in  relation  to  moral  and  mental  cul- 
ture than  any  other  class  of  persons.  This  gives  them  power  to  shape 
for  good  or  evil  the  rising  generation. 
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Out  of  this  grows  the  importance  of  selecting  not  only  the  highest 
mental  but  emphatically  the  highest  moral  culture  in  which  to  place 
the  charge  of  our  schools. 

Every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  best  article  in  market  that  demands 
the  highest  price.  It  is  not  always  the  article  that  lasts  the  longest 
that  pays  the  highest  per  cent,  and  so  it  may  be  said  of  our  teachers, 
it  is  not  those  who  keep  school  the  longest  for  the  least  amount  of 
money  that  produce  the  most  culture,  but  those  who  exercise  the  men- 
tal and  moral  faculties  the  best.  The  same  general  law  holds  true  in 
teaching  as  elsewhere,  if  you  would  have  ability  you  must  pay  for  it. 
We  have  too  many  who  call  themselves  teachers,  though  they  deserve 
not  the  name.  Vermont  has  given  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated sculptors  of  the  age,  and  every  one  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween Power's  Greek  Slave  and  a  stone  post,  between  the  ability 
that  guides  the  chisel  that  elaborates  the  one  and  <he  hammer 
that  hews  the  other.  It  is  equally  certain  you  cannot  buy  the  Greek 
Slave  for  the  price  of  the  stone  post,  and  yet  the  attempt  would  be 
as  practical  as  to  hope  for  a  good  school  at  the  price  of  an  inferior 
one.  If  you  would  have  superior  schools  you  must  have  superior 
ability  to  make  them  such.  And  such  ability  will  always  command 
the  higher  pay.  Even  in  this  respect  I  would  not  advocate  the  rais- 
ing of  more  money,  but  I  would  advocate  the  demand  of  better  abil- 
ity even  if  the  schools  are  not  kept  half  as  long,  for  in  this  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  profit  in  the  amount  learned,  in  the  amount 
of  time,  in  the  amount  of  fuel  and  in  every  way.  According  to  the 
statistics  cf  last  year  the  State  of  Vermont  has  paid  its  male  teachers 
exclusive  of  board,  less  than  sixty-eight  cents  per  day,  a  sum  consid- 
erable less  than  the  raw  Irishman  receives  for  grading  our  roads. 
This  in  too  many  cases  compels  us  to  take  those  teachers  who  are  not 
able  to  demand  more  in  other  pursuits  and  hence  make  school  teach- 
ing to  subserve  only  their  present  purpose.  A  person  who  enters 
school  simply  for  the  name  of  having  taught  school  or  obtaining  a 
small  sum  to  supply  extra  dress  or  modern  jewelry  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  give  an  equivalent  however  small  the  pay. 

There  are  many  other  topics  relating  to  the  interest  of  our  public 
schools  upon  which  I  should  like  to  Bay  a  word,  but  I  hare  already 
perhaps  detained  you  too  long,  yet  I  have  no  apology  except  the  im- 
ortance  of  the  subject  before  us.  I  had  designed  to  speak  of  the 
ad  influence  of  so  many  select  schools  and  academies  as  are  from 
year  to  year  held  in  our  State.  The  effect  is  bad  upon  our  common 
schools.  Mr.  Colby  of  St.  Jobnsbury,  not  long  since  in  a  brief  essay 
before  a  Teacher's  Association  speaking  of  this  matter,  said,  "one 
thing  is  especially  obvious,  that  these  Academies,  and  our  private 
schools  generally  are  not  in  harmony  and  effective  co-operation  with 
our  other  educational  institutions,  either  those  above  or  those  below 
them."  This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  considered  and  I  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  when  the  money  spent  in  such  schools  may  be  united 
in  the  tax  for  our  public  schools  and  spent  with  them  under  some 
better  system  than  we  now  have  among  us.  I  had  also  designed  to 
show  the  influence  the  publishing  of  your  school  report  from  year  to 
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year  would  produce  in  raising  the  standard  of  your  schools— the  ef- 
fect it  would  have  especially  upon  the  teachers,  did  they  know  their 
character  as  teachers  was  to  be  made  public  through  this  method.  I 
will  only  say,  however,  in  the  language  of  the  secretary,  "the  fact  that 
the  reports  of  Superintendents  have  been  printed  and  distributed  in 
21  of  the  various  towns,  is  a  cheering  indication  of  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  their  services,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  schools.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice  now  common  in  several  of  the  towns, 
of  printing  and  distributing  the  reports  of  all  town  officers,  including 
the  reports  of  superintendents,  will  increase  and  become  universal, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  many  beneficial  results." 

I  will  detain  you  upon  but  a  single  topic  more,  which  is  that  of 

DISCIPLINE. 

A  school  without  proper  moral,  as  well  as  mental  discipline,  does 
not  answer  the  needs  of  the  community.  Intellectual  culture  without 
moral  restraints  is  far  more  dangerous  than  ignorance.  The  history 
of  the  world  demonstrates  that  no  truer  sentiment  was  ever  uttered, 
than  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  wherein  he  says,  "the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  But  some  will  ask  how  is  this  discipline  to  be  at- 
tained ?  There  are  many  ways.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  use  corporal  punishment,  but  I  think  seldom.  And  yet  according 
to  the  reports  of  last  year  one  child  out  of  every  seven  in  the  State 
has  received  such  punishment.  Many  cases  have  not  been  reported. 
Thus  the  present  system  of  registered  reports  are  lifting  up  to  our 
notice  not  only  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  schools,  but  showing 
us  the  barbarism  that  exists  among  us  in  this  professedly  Christian 
State.  Ten  thousand  cases  of  bodily  punishment  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  children  of  our  state  in  a  single  year.  Such  facts  ought 
to  stir  the  parents  and  guardians  of  every  district  and  cause  them  to 
seek  where  the  difficulty  lies.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  all  with  the 
teachers.  I  would  suggest  that  home  influence  is  not  always  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  is  against  the  school  discipline.  There  should 
ever  be  a  true  understanding  between  parent  and  teacher  that  they 
may  labor  in  union  for  the  upright  deportment  of  the  school.  So  long 
as  party  spirit  manifests  itself  at  home  so  long  will  it  be  seen  in  the 
school.  If  one  part  of  the  district  is  divided  against  another  the 
school  will  be  divided  against  itself.  If  the  parent  speaks  against  one 
rule  of  the  school  the  child  will  not  hesitate  to  complain  of  two. 
There  is  more  or  less  street  influence  to  contend  with  especially  in 
villages.  In  the  latter  there  are  too  many  who  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  the  streets,  in  stores  and  lounging  places.  These  places  have 
become  a  great  educational  institution  wherein  are  learned  all  manner 
of  branches  except  those  that  adorn  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
town.  Out  of  all  such  institutions  we  should  try  to  keep  the  children 
of  all  ages  and  especially  guard  our  schools  from  their  evil  influence. 
But  other  influences  are  constantly  retarding  the  interests  and  effect- 
ing the  discipline  of  our  schools.  As  such  we  would  mention,  during 
the  sessions,  balls,  dances  and  private  parties.  For  every  one  of 
these  the  school  looses  one  or  two  days  and  often  more. 
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When  will  the  districts  awake  to  these  pernicious  influences  and 
throw  them  off  as  they  would  some  pestilence  that  sought  the  lives  of 
the  children  ?  More  interest  ought  to  be  manifest  in  the  deportment 
of  our  schools.  All  should  endeavor  to  understand  the  principles 
of  our  Common  School  system  that  we  may  receive  the  benefits  which 
the  State  would  confer.  The  Prudential  and  Superintending  Com- 
mittees, when  endeavoring  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective 
positions,  should  be  sustained  by  those  whom  they  attempt  to  serve- 
Any  endeavor  to  interpose  obstacles  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
those  duties  must  be  injurious  in  their  tendency,  and  encourage  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  our  youth.  Seek  to  put  into  office  only 
such  committees  as  will  under  all  circumstances  act  faithfully  to  the 
demands  of  the  office  they  have  been  chosen  to  fill,  and  then  stand  by 
and  sustain  them.  If  you  would  elevate  the  Commcn  School,  thereby 
benefitting  your  children  and  the  community,  you  must,  independent 
of  all  other  considerations,  act  in  a  vigorous  and  harmonious  manner 
in  sustaining  these  invaluable  institutions. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CARLOS  MARSTON,  Sup't. 

Waterford,  March  5,  1861. 


Districts. 

Prudential  Com. 

Amount  of  Money  paid 
for  Teachers,  board  &  fuel. 

Public  Money  Received. 

Am't  raised  on  Gr.  List. 

Whole  No.  of  Scholars. 

Average  Attendance.  | 

Per  cent,  of  Attendance. 

No.  of  times  Tardy. 

Whole  No.  of  Visits. 

Visits  by  Supt. 

Per  cent,  of  Absence, 

2 

R.O.  Goss  

110.00 

41.50 

68.57 

18j 

14 

.777  192  26 

4  22 

3 

T.  A.  Cutler  

156.00 

67.58 

101.00 

36 

24 

.666  598  38 

5  33 

4 

92.75 

31.30 

72.70 

16 

11 

.687 

123 

66 

331 

5 

H.  C.  Davidson  Jr. . 

69.00i38.96 

35.00 

21 

17 

.809 

369 

36 

4il9 

6 

89.55 

44.67 

39.99 

19:14 

.736 

328 

33 

2 

26 

7 

J.  Felch  

78.00 

33.21 

50.00 

19 

12 

.631 

99 

29 

2 

37 

8 

A.  &  0.  Lawrence.. 

99.00 

42.76 

40.00 

19 

13 

.631 

148 

16 

2 

36 

9 

70.56 

35.12 

16.22 

22 

15 

.681 

85 

36 

2 

32 

11 

J.  W.  Hutchinson . . 

97.78 

38.94 

30.00 

24 

14 

.583  175 

34 

3i42 

12 

J.  Ladd  

79.00 

28.00 

25.00 

14 

10 

.714  236 

16 

2  29 

13 

131.53 

61.85 

100.00 

28 

20 

.714  636 

13 

8  29 

14 

62.75 

44.67 

15.34 

32 

22 

.687i  356 

21 

4|31 

